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character, though somewhat too lofty for her own condition. She
said it was indeed some recompense for the toils she had undergone
in following the camp all over Asia, that she was that day treated
In, and could insult over, the stately palace of the Persian monarchs.
But, she added, it would please her much better if, while the king
looked' on, she might in sport, with her own hands, set fire to the
court of that Xerxes who- reduced the city of Athens to ashes, that
it might be recorded to posterity that the women who followed
Alexander had taken a severer revenge on the Persians for the suf-
ferings and affronts of Greece, than all the famed commanders had
been able to do by sea or land. What she said was received with
such universal liking- and murmurs of applause, and so seconded by
the encouragement and eagerness of the company, that the king- him-
self , persuaded to be of the party, started from his seat, and with a
chaplet of flowers on his head and a lighted torch in his hand, led
them the way, while they went after him in a riotous manner, danc-
ing and making loud cries about the place; which when the rest of
the Macedonians perceived, they also in great delight ran thither with
torches; for they hoped the burning and destruction of the royal
palace was an argument that he looked homeward, and had no design
to reside among the barbarians. Thus some writers give their ac-
count of this action, while others say it was done deliberately; how-
ever, all agree that he soon repented of it, and gave order to put
out the fire.
Alexander was naturally most munificent, and grew more so as
his fortune increased, accompanying what he gave with that courtesy
and freedom which, to speak truth, is necessary to make a benefit
really obliging. I will give a few instances of this kind. Ariston,
the captain of the Pseonians, having killed an enemy, brought his
head to show him, and told him that in his country such a present
was recompensed with a cup of gold. "With an empty one," said
Alexander, smiling, "but I drink to you in this, which 1 give 3rou full
of wine." Another time, as one of the common soldiers was driving
a mule laden with some of the kings treasure, the beast grew tired,
and the soldier took it opon his own back, and began to march with
with it, till Alexander seeing the man so overcharged asked what
was the matter; and when he was informed, just as he was ready to
lay down his burden for weariness, "Do not faint now," said he to
him, "but finish the journey, and carry what you have there to your
own tent for yourself." He was always more displeased with those
who would not accept of what he gave than with those who begged of
him. And therefore he wrote to Phocion, that he would not own him
for his friend any longer if he refused his presents. He had never
given anything to Serapion, one of the youths that played at ball
with him, because he did not ask of him, till one day, it coming to